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Send for the New Catalogue 
of 


The Central Pressed Brick Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ROOFING TILES. 


WHY NOT HAVE MORE VARIETY? 


From the 


T is quite time that the attention of the manufacturers of 

clay goods was directed to the possibilities which are 
latent in the roofing tile. At present there is very little 
enterprise in this direction: manufacturers fail to see that 
it behooves them to create a desirable material for roofing 
buildings; architects and builders would soon use it. if 
they found that it presented superior attractions or ad- 
vantages. That this is the case is evident from a con- 
sideration of the conditions or circumstances governing the 
use of any material used for building in a large town; 
some one has to show that a certain material can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price, and that it is better suited to 
the requirements of the architect, either on account of its 
strength, durability, decorative qualities, etc., and at once 
a demand for it arises. If the manufacturers of roofing 
tiles would exhibit similar enterprise, there is no doubt 
they would find their efforts rewarded. 

Apart from the lack of enterprise which too frequently 
limits the trade of the clay-worker, there is of course one 
great competitive material which has undoubtedly checked 
the development of the roofing tile in this country; we 
refer to the slate, which by reason of its cheapness, its 
uniformly good quality, and the ease with which it can 


be applied to a roof, has come into very general use. 





But no sanitary expert would place the slate before the 
1 tile; and in these days, when, in spite of the popular 
devotion to cheapness, people care a very great deal about 
the hygienic condition of their dwelling houses, we think 
there will be an increasing call for the terra-cotta r ofing 
tiles. Slate roofs absorb and transmit a good deal of heat; 
terra-cotta tiles, on the other hand, act as non-conductors 
of heat, thus keeping the upper portion of a house 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. In other 
respects, the tile compares favorably with the slate. 
It has been stated that tiles are not so durable 
slates, and hence the latter are preferred. 


as 


This statement 


| is partially true; some tiles are incapable of standing even 
one moderately hard frost! And why? Simply because 
they have not been properly burned. The average clay- 


worker seems to be under the impression that no more 


British Clayworker. 


care is required to burn a tile than to burn 
owing to their being so much thinner, it 
the same principles must not guide th 

of both bricks and tiles. Great uniformity of 
is required, and the tiles should be “ set ’ 
courses, of twelve (the direction being ri 
bung, thus “ twelve and twelve about”) in tl 
kiln in which this uniformity can b: 
burning blue tiles, the circular oven 
ered the best; but for the ordinan 
glazed) almost any kiln will giv 
precaution be observed. When dra 
should ‘be “rung” as th y are taken out, 


put aside for “setting” again when tl 





burned A well-burned tile, free fron 


heaves,” will stand the hardest frost 
soundest slate that can b« procured 

The lack of hardness of which 
is probably one reason why architect 
such rubbishy goods are made, prefer t 
roofing. But manufacturers sometim 


tion of the clay; if it exist in the « 


nothing better than a sound, strong, y 

from ochre lumps and _ ston Some ma 

make good tiles if they are properly weath 

must be remembered that although dry summet 
disintegrates a layer of marl, frosty weathe nfis 
preferable. Hence, with marls that need weat! 


better to expose them all the winter so that tl 
get a good hold of them: such exposure mal 


knead well, and gives it great cohesiv | | 


object of this process is of course to open p 

the marl and to separate the particles, so that 
absorb water more readily, and may “ mellow” mor 
factorily and become plastic . Weathered mar 

too strong for tile-making, but some kinds of surfa 


that contain little silica, prove too strong for tl 


i Lil 
the fault may always be corrected, however, by 


cious mixture with clean. sharp sand _ befor 


through the mill. If the clay is too strong, the til 
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rrence of lime in clay is a very serious fa 
ut with. It renders even the weathering of clay 
for how er Car fully such clay be milled, even 
be brought so close as to strain the 
t issert itself in the finished goods 
Vhen ng cannot be resorted to, closing the roll 
iy more than once will have som 
should strongly advise manu 
a ime-blown”’ tile to go out of 
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more, or why they are in bad re 


call attention to 
nt } bilities existing in the tile as an 


believing that if suitable tiles were 





procurable, architects would specify and builders use them 
in giving to our houses a much finer effect. 

Generally speaking, we employ two classes of tile in 
this country, the flat tile, which is of German origin, and 
the pan tile, which was first introduced from Flanders. It 
is true that there are a few fancy tiles made, and that in 
certain districts the single and double Roman and triple 
tile are favored, but the houses of the United Kingdom 


are chiefly roofed with the pan tile and the flat tile. One 





AND CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON 


AF HITE 


would almost think that these are the only forms possible, 
but a visit to the South Kensington Museum would dispel 
such a delusion. Here a very great variety of roofing 
tiles may be seen. We wonder how many tile makers in this 
country have ever visited the Building Materials Depart- 
ment of our national museum. The architect, the metal- 
worker, the cabinet-maker, the wood-carver, indeed repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the handicrafts, may be seen at 
South Kensington almost any day, but especially on Satur- 


day, eagerly studying the examples of the arts and manu- 
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factures which are collected and arranged there; but the 
officials have told us that they rarely see a brick or tile 
maker there studying the old types or the forms which 
are used to-day in other countries. 

A glance at the catalogue is sufficient to show the 
scope of this collection, yet there it lies almost forgotten ! 
What wonder, then, that the tile trade in this country is 
pervaded with old-fashioned notions, and that the roofs of 
our dwellings are tiled with the same material which the 
farmer uses for his cow-sheds and pig-sties ! 

In Italy, France, and Switzerland, ‘ interlocking’ 
principles, which are used to some extent in England, are 


chiefly employed. By a series of ribs and corresponding 







BRICK AND TERRA-COTTA BY STEPHENS, ARMSTRONG 


depressions a form of tile is devised which more thoroughly 
excludes the water. But tile-makers in these countries 
never lose sight of the decorative effect of a tile, conse- 
quently the roofs, even in manufacturing towns, are 
highly picturesque. Throughout Germany the flat tile is 
the common form, but the borders are so _ rounded, 
pointed, or escaloped, and the tiles so mounted, that ele- 
gant effects are produced. Builders there do not content 
themselves with a plain red or dun-colored roof; colored 
tiles are used which are often glazed to enhance their 
effect. Every one who has seen pictures or photographs 
of German towns, such as Nuremberg for example, will 
have observed how deftly the tile is handled in covering 
dormer windows, gable-ends, etc. 
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Phat the burnt brick of the ancients is identical in 
material with the terra-cotta of to-day may seem at first 
a somewhat bold assertion, yet it is probable that it had 
a very close similarity to many varieties of so-called 
terra-cotta 

Burnt brick and terra-cotta are, as regards the nature 
ff the material, synonymous terms. The former may 
be, and sometimes is, the coarser and rougher form, but 
not necessarily so, nor always by any means. Technically, 
we apply the term * brick” to forms of certain, or rather 
uncertain, dimensions and shape within recognized limits 
is to size, the maximum limit of size being generally that 
capable of being handled by one hand in the process of 
building ; whilst the term “ terra-cotta” is technically under 


stood to refer to blocks exceeding this maximum, in form 
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more resembling blocks of masonry, moulded in_ its 
plastic condition into the required shape and size, and 
applied architecturally on more or less the same principles 
of construction as are recognized for the use of stone 
blocks. This definition may be said to be of general 
application, but it may be remarked that since the intro- 
duction of machinery in making bricks a decided difference 
of process in the preparation of the raw material tends 
considerably to widen the distinction between terra-cotta 


and many classes of bricks. The manufacture of terra- 


cotta is essentially a plastic process. The manufacture of 


bricks is not now essentially or necessarily so, for in many 


districts the raw material is now treated in what is called the 


pet ssl 


et + 


THE 


semi-plastic or the dry form, and worked into the required 
shape by mere force of compression, without any of the 
preparatory plastic treatment which gives to terra-cotta one 
of its principal qualifications as an architectural and 
artistic material. Although it is unquestionable that with 
certain shales and clays the dry or semi-plastic process of 
brick-making is capable of producing, and with suitable 
treatment does produce, bricks of excellent quality and 
hardness for building purposes at a very low rate of cost, 
yet, I think it will not be seriously contested, even by 
those interested in their production, that apart from the 
question of cost they are not entitled to rank with a 
suitable clay treated as a plastic material, and made into 
brick or terra-cotta, with due regard for the necessary quali 


ties of a first-class build 


howe 


either in clamps or ovens, and cannot tak« 
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‘ver, only available for br 





icks burnt ata low he 


than a country-made common brick 
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brick. In other cases, by the addition 
tions of sand, the tendency to twist and 
is checked, but the product is often re 
ous, and is deficient in the ring and hard 
of a well-burnt brick material of a supe: 
shales of the coal measures are in som 

a raw material for the manufacture of tet 
also are often deficient in silica, and ar 
in combination with other carbonaceou 
substances. They require very kilfi 
duce a terra-cotta of even moderate 





ing material. In our con 
sideration of terra-cotta as 
a material for architectural 
and decorative use, within 
the limits at our disposal, 
I think I shall best serve 
your purpose by describing 
the nature and quality of 
the raw material. 

The 


burnt brick of the ancients, 


terra-cotta, the 


was probably made of the 
rich clayey earth, or sur- 
face clay, of the alluvial 


plains, which, being plas- 





tic in its natural condition, 
was most easily suscepti- 
ble of treatment with the 
simple appliances at their 
command. Varieties of the 
same alluvial formation are 
preferred in some districts 
and countries not only for 
the ease with which they are 
worked in the plastic form, 
but from their abundance 
and great accessibilities at 
a minimum cost. 

surface 


These clays 


were, however, in many 


dc sirable 
They 


preserve often, indeed, a high degree of plasticity, which 


least 
of the aluminous deposits available for terra-cotta. 


respects the 


is most desirable; but this valuable quality is often neu 
tralized by an absence of strength, which renders them 
unsuitable for any purposes requiring exactness of form 
and shape, after exposure to even a low heat in process 
of burning. As a rule, these surface clays, being rich 
in alumina, and deficient in silica, are re-enforced in pro 
cess of manufacture by the addition of sand and othe 
silicious materials, and in some 
impossible to treat the clay in any practical way without 
this or similar combination. 


In not a few instances the material thus prepared is, 


districts it would be 
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puret deposits of clay. 
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one or two parts of foreign material 
oxide. Such deposits are probably 
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banks of marl similar in formation but 

mot! or less absent These 

metim of considerable thickness, 

t riet of clay The thickest I 

North W ind probably some hundreds of 
It 1 remarl ibly fine bed of 

( tail inhyvdrous strata of the coal 
clays, a material com 
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t I believe is renerally 


M r, better, bed-coal 
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t f an avera thickness of about three 
le depth of cover, it is very 

t and ot only by mining 
methods as coal An analysis of 

it refractile pr r, with almost perfect free 
or organic. impurity. It is 

at t excellent base, in connection with 

f the production of terra-cotta in any 
my t to the most elaborate, inasmuch 
minimum of contraction in drying 
of form when burnt; 3, solidity 
arne of color Che clays of 
een largely used for terra-cotta, and 
t an excellent, clean and plastic 

they a { deficient in silica to be used 





without considerable admixture. Although when in suit- 
able combination they make excellent stone ware, and are 
invaluable to the potter, they are less desirable for archi- 
tectural work. It will be inferred from what I have 
already stated that the question of suitable raw material 
for the production of first-class terra-cotta is by no means 
simple, and, in order to solve the matter satisfactorily, 
some manufacturers make from the clays of various dis- 
tricts what they consider to be the most suitable body. 
The London manufacturers, for instance, as well as some 
others, are compelled to rely entirely on clays from local- 
ities at a more or less considerable distance from the place 
of manufacture. 

Although by judicious mixing it is no doubt possible 
to produce a thoroughly good and sound body, yet when 
the finer and more important proportions of the raw mate- 
rial are imported from considerable distances, often at a 
considerable expense, there is some danger (in these days 
of excessive competition )of the product suffering by a too 
sparing use of the most desirable constituents. I have 
incidentally alluded to the question of color; this is, how 
ever, a most important point in determining the value of a 
terra-cotta material for architectural purposes. The prin 
cipal coloring matter is oxide of iron, present in one form 
or another in all genuine clays; but these oxides are very 
various in their quality and condition, and produce remark- 
ably varying results under the action of fire. Some clay 
will develop by heat a rich deep red color, others a warm 
buff, and these again vary considerably according to the 
mode in which the heat is applied, or according to the 
amount of atmospheric oxygen admitted during the pro 
cess of burning. The color qualification of each bed of 
clay can practically be determined only by experience, for 


although chemical analysis may indicate the actual quan 
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SALMON TERRA-COTTA 


§ HOTEL WALDORF, NEW YORK H. J. HARDENBERG, ARCHITECT, 
VEW YORK, MADE BY STEPHENS, ARMSTRONG & CONKLING, 
1341 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


tity of iron oxide present, its effect is a matter of direct 
experiment. In some cases it is necessary to support the 
coloring properties of the clay by additional oxide; in 
other cases the oxide is present in too abundant degree, 


and has to be neutralized. lhe Building News. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE subject of American roofing tiles is one that we had 
hoped to give considerable attention, but the makers 
have rather discouraged us. Some weeks ago we wrote 
personally to every maker of roofing tiles whose address 
we could find, stating that we wished to have some com- 
petenit writer prepare a series of practical articles descrip 
tive of the different tiles made in this country, giving their 
size, weight, method of laying, absorption, cost, and any 
other information of a useful nature. We asked the 
makers if, in case a fully competent writer could be 
secured, they would assist us by forwarding a sample 
of their tile, and necessary information respecting this. 
Merely a brief answer was requested, and out of some 
thirty who were addressed three only had the courtesy to 
reply. 
We are at a loss to account for this. The unwilling 
inference is that their tiles will not bear description of the 
impartial character we had in view. While this is doubt- 


less the reason in some cases, it is hardly possible that it 


be devoted to roofing tiles; but this is table 


be more fully assured the tile-mak 


with the project. 
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BRICK ONLY ENDURE. 


COMMON clay made into brick and dried in the sun 
brings down to us written lessons from nearly as far back as 
the days of the Pyramids. Made into brick and burned by 
the Romans, it forms the heart of structures from which 
the limestone coverings have long since disappeared 
Apparently indifferent to air, sun, water, and time, brick 
has the best building record. In addition to indifference 
to time, weather, and surroundings, a perfect contempt for 
fire, and when granite walls are shattered and limestones 
are shivered, bricksask only to be allowed to depend upon 
themselves For thousands of years experience has 
demonstrated that brick is not only time-proven, but that 
brick is the only fire-proof material which, with safety, 
in be relied upon to carry the weight of tall buildings 


1 
} 


h wal of minimum thickness. Brick is the only 


¢ 


material made by men which will outlast all natural 


building substances. Wood will decay; iron, steel, and 

tone are oxidized and disintegrated by the action of thx 

elements. All of these natural building substances have 
n proven to be unsafe in great conflagrations 


Clay Record 


THE DURABILITY OF TERRA-COTTA 


DURING the discussion following the reading of certain 
papers on terra-cotta before the Royal Institute of British 
\rchitects, Si 
Henry Doulton 
said: ‘As to its 
o durability, I may 
perhaps mention 
two examples 


vhich occur to me 





as within my own 
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observation Th 


stew ur apes en 
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A ae ficure of Britannia 
on the top of th 
Exchange at Liver 


pool, made a hun 


é 7 dred years ago at 
‘ , a2 Aid . 
~~ rag Lambeth, and also 
| Co 
| - - the figure of St. 


New. JohnCrosby,which 
was made, when I 

DRAWN FOR COMPETITION N 
was a little boy, at 
ig , Omaha, Ne Re 
Lambeth. These, 
s too spotty. D. A. Gri especially the fig- 
ure of Britannia, 
though exposed to adverse influences, are as perfect to- 
ay as on that of their erection. There happen to be two 
large statues on the triangular piece of ground opposite 
St. Thomas Hospital, brought here recently, also made at 
Lambeth, which are ninety-six years old, and which have 
been quite untouched by time. There is, of course, terra 
cotta and terra-cotta; but there is no reason why terra- 
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cotta should not be absolutely imperishable. 
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ex eptionally fine albertypes, executed by the Forbes 
Lithographic Mfg. Co., Boston. Owing to the great ex- 
pense of producing such a catalogue and the impossibility 
of indiscriminate distribution, the publishers have placed 
upon it the nominal price of fifty cents per copy, postpaid, 
and it is worth several times that price to every architect 
interested in such work. 

In closing, while Messrs. Fiske, Homes & Co., managers 
of the Boston Terra-Cotta Works, need no introduction 
from us to the architectural profession, it may be well to 
say a word or two in explanation of the manufacture of 
faience. The terra-cotta work of to-day, in this country, 
shows great advance over that of a decade ago, and it is 
probably true that in quality of stock and in artistic and 
mechanical execution we are fully abreast, if not a little 
ahead, of European countries. For architectural faience 
the very highest skill in the production of terra-cotta is 
required. Not only must the work be very near perfec- 
tion mechanically, not only must it be of the very highest 
order artistically, but zt must be composed of such ingre- 
tients as will insure the proper uniting of fhe “ biscuit” 
and the enamel. The enamelling is done in special kilns 
under the supervision of Messrs. ‘Atwood & Grueby, and 
here again the utmost nicety in proportioning ingredients, 
and the greatest care in firing, are necessary, that the care 
fully prepared “ biscuit” be not ruined in the final process. 
So that, with all the risks of terra-cotta in its highest 
forms, and the added risks of the enamelling process, 
architectural faience presents one of the highest and most 


difficult forms of clay production. 


- IF. F. WW. CHANDLER, ofthe Department of Archi 

tecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
compiled for the use of students in his department some 
notes on limes, cements, mortars, and concretes, that for 
clearness, brevity, and yet completeness are admirable in 
every way In pre paring these notes, Prof. Chandler has 
consulted a large number of treatises, reports, transactions 
of engineering and scientific societies, and he is well fitted 
by years of active practice in architecture to select from 
this mass of information such facts as will aid the student 
of modern construction, and leave out everything likely to 
hamper him. There is little that any architect ever has 
occasion to know about the mixing of mortar, cement, 
and concrete, the selection of lime, cement, and sand, 
crouting, freezing of mortar or cement, testing, etc., that 
will not be found in this litthe pamphlet. The remarks 
about Beton Coignet and Coquina Concrete (of which the 
St. Augustine hotels are built) are particularly interest- 
ng. These notes are printed, not published, although 
they should be. A nominal price of twenty-five cents 
per copy is charged the students, and we will secure them 


for our readers at that price. 


THE current issue of the Clay- Worker contains its usual 


amount of good material, more interesting to the manu- 


facturer, though, than to the architect. 
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A \ MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PATENTS GRANTED, WITCH 
CONCERN THE CLAY-WORKING AND THE BUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY, REPORTED SPECIALLY FOR 
THE “BRICKBUILDER,” BY H. M. STER- 


( x & Stewardson, architects LING, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
; WASHINGTON, D. C. 
rote raph on page 23, 2 
th red terra-cotta trim BRICK-KILN. Napoleon’ B. Hafer, Bloomington, Il. 
; \rmstrong & Conkling of April 11, 1893. No. 495,134. 
aeiiaiiens ile Wiais alaciiaiaan te BRICK MACHINE. Harry L. Balson, St. Louis, Mo 
f the porch on the school April 4, 1893. No. 494,911. 
n plate 27 FIREPROOF PARTITION FOR BUILDINGS. Isaac John- 
n comps sala of the son, New York, N. Y. April 4, 1893. No. 494,866. 
“er \ merican rnatitute of Archi CONTINUOUS BRICK-KILN. William Oakes and James 
f roduced to one-inch Oakes, Leeds, England. April }, 1893. No. 494,057 
le for the detail CLAY MILI Calvin W. Vaughn, Cuyahaga Falls, 
8): second mention. Ohio. March 28, 1893. No. 494,515. 
norable mention, N. ¢ PUG-MILL FOR Brick MILLs. Henry J. Bond, and 
Cacia plate 31); Fred Louis Hilling, Shawnee, Ohio. April 11, 1893. No. 
nme wv as fellows: — 495,399 
nine with moulded APPARATUS FOR MIXING WET AND DRy CEMEN’ 
ae a a oo MATERIALS. Henry Froehling, Richmond, Va. April 
Required 11, 1893. No. 495,323. 
finch ia nd mould BUILDING SHIELD. William Durkin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1e number! and make of April 4, 1893. No 494,545 
wn on drawing or an CEMENT. Vernor F. L. Smidth, Copenhagen, Den- 
r and header “aul all mark April 1, 1893. No. 194,703. 





ht Line to <« he ( k and tone 


irchitecture of our \ orous city 


M. PATTI ON, Architect, Butte, Mon 


METALLIC CEILING. Albert Friedley, Chicago, IIlL., 


i 


assignor of one half to Herman Voshardt, same place. 
April 18, 1893. No. 495,935. 





BY C. HOWARD LLOYD, BOSTON. 


RICH IN COLOR, WITH BEAUTIFUL CAREFUL DRAWING OF DETAIL. rit 
TON] ARE A TRIFLE DARK, AND THE WAVED LINE A LITTLE TOO 
MANIFEST. THERE IS A LARGE AMOUNT OF TERRA- 


OTTA IN THE SUBJECT. D. A. GRI 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES. 


Messrs. Wendler & Spiro, specialists in mill architec- 


ture, have moved their offices from Watertown, N. Y., to 
t Carthage, N. Y 
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Messrs. Gould & Angell, of Providence, have taken “AS OTHERS SEE US 
into partnership Mr. Frank H. Swift, who has for some a 
years been their first assistant. The new firm, Gould, Please send me oH “9 ere oo 3» ane 
Angell & Swift, will have, in addition to théir Providence  *H¢ back numbers for 1892. I read a copy which wa 
office, a Boston one at 31 Milk Street. mailed to me, and find some very valuable ce 

: . : ] . +} ly¢ ‘ } 

Mr. W. W. Kent has entered into a partnership with drawings ame. 5 ee we a paper that ought 
Messrs. John and George E. Jardine of New York, the new ee eee Se Seen 
firm being Jardine, Kent & Jardine. The former offices A.C, CRAIG, Mason Contra 
of Messrs. D. & J. Jardine, at 1262 Broadway, will be 59 So. Canal St., 
occupied. 

Mr. Geo. H. Clemence, of Worcester, has associated | am very much pleased with last year’s Bi 
with him his brother, Mr. Chas. R. Clemence, of New H. L. JOHNSON, Architect, Calgary, N. W. 1 
York, under the firm name of Geo. H. Clemence & Co. oe 
The senior member of the firm studied designing under b lke the work very much indeed and 
the late Prof. Letang, at the Massachusetts Institute of siways 00 Aaa We — 
lechnology, and the junior member has had a good train- Io Se ee en, Fem y AF 
ing = Senne with both Norcross Brothers and THE BRICKBUILDER is bound to be a valuab 
Darling Brothers. nes aliete allie 

Mr. Frank Ashburton Moore has opened an office at ; 1 C. Srirr. Architect. Nort \ 
his residence, 25 ‘atherine Street, Worcester, Mass. Mr. , | | 


Moore is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 


lechnology, and has worked with Mr. R. M. Hunt, of 
New York. For the better part of two years he has been 
travelling in Europe. 


I] have a number of illustrations of R 
ings, but of course we don't t the beaut f 
brickwork that is brought out in th 

L. A. DICKINSON 
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WILSON HALL (Brown University), 
Provipence, R. | 
Mr. Davip C. AntHoxy, Builder, } Laid in Clinton Hematite Red 
East Providence. / 


ILLUSTRATION FROM 


«A Little Talk on Metallic Paints and Mortar Colors,” 
PUBLISHED BY E 
THE CLINTON METALLIC PAINT CO., OF CLINTON, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of HIGH-GRADE MORTAR COLORS AND METALLIC PAINTS. 


Write for this book, mailed free EASTERN NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, FISKE, HOMES & CO., 164 Devonshire St., BOSTON 
on application. 








| nside Blinds and Screens. 


SECTIONAL SLIDING BLINDS, 


- PATENT FOLDING BLINDS, 
REGULAR FOLDING BLINDS, 
DOOR AND WINDOW SCREENS 


ire a it nent authorit to be the standard In their respective 


Willer Manufacturing Co., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CATA ive A— Pocket edition, free CATALOGUE B— Window Screen and 
Door edit fr Cal j ( 4 tects’ and Builder j 










FOR 
HARRISON CONVEYOR 


DN CONVE) TIL K 
“BRIG K Y ARDS. 


For handling Coal, Sand, Clay, Grain, Tan 
Bark, Cinders, Ores, Sawdust, Lime, Cement, 
Shavings, Cotton—Seed, etc. 

I ( 
les I S 4, IRS 


BORDEN & SELLECK CO. 


Mfrs. and Sole Agents, 


48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


New York 


oe ‘ Zi FOR CHURCH 
Architectural Terra ’ MOSAICS ™ “AND HOUSE. 


Company. lanp-B 
oY Carmine St 


New York 


Park Row, New York City 


J. & R. Lamb. 


; TE 


WORK Lon Island City 





New York 


' - 


CATALOGUE 


9 9 3 


ARMSTRONG & CONKLING, | 


STEPHENS. 
NEW YORK 


Or 181 BROADWAY 





ONE OF THE HANDSOMMEST 2... 








ARCHITECTURAL 2 
TERRA-COTTA. tel 


AND ESTIMATES UPON APPLICATION. 





Are you interested in 


CANADIAN . . 





DEVOTED TO 


THE 


Canadian Architect and Pilg 


WILL KEEP YOU POSTED. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, 


ARCHZOLOGY, ENGINEERING, AND 
DECORATION. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


Subscription, $6.00 per year. 15 < 


Foreign Subscription, $7.5¢ 


Subscription (including weekly Contrag 


ents per copy Record), $2.00 per year. 
». Sample Free. 


@@ 108-page Catalogue of books on Architecture 
Building, Decoration, etc., sent on application. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, N. Y. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING, 


TORONTO, - CANADA 


Branch Office, 64: Temple Building, Montreal, 


— 


As well as one of the most oe al and influential trade maga- 
zines published in America, is 


. The Clay-Worker, 


a monthly journal devoted to 


BRICKMAKING 


and other clay industries. 
Every issue is well worth the price of a year’s subscription to 
any progressive clay-worker. If you haven't seen it send for a 
specimen number, PRICE, 82.00 A VEAR IN ADVANCE, 
Tr. A. RANDALL & CO., 
Publishers, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ER k 
* BRICKMAKERS’ MANU AL,” M N AND ReI 


83.00 
* BRICKMAKING AND BURNING J W. Crary, Sr., 2.50 
“TABLE OF ANALYSES OF CLAYS,’ ALFRED CROSSLEY, 1.00 
* DURABILITY OF BRICK PAVEMENTS,” Pror. I. O. Baker, 25 


Mailed postage free on receipt of price 
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